PATRIOTISM   AND   NATIONALISM
the texts of classical English authors and professor of literature at the University of Pennsylvania, declared at the Smithsonian Institution in his lectures on the history of the American Union that the hand of Providence had welded together the diverse materials of the colonies into one federal nation. In the generally religious climate of opinion this view of the national mission, with its implications of international irresponsibility, laissez faire, and individualism, somewhat overshadowed the rationalistic idea that here, in America, enlightened man was to conduct a great experiment in accord with the blueprints of the equalitarian philosophers.
Among the sentimental elements in the pattern of nationalism and patriotism the reverence for and idealization of the nation's past was of much moment. If the fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution passed virtually unnoticed, the ubiquitous annual celebration of the Fourth of July kept alive the memory of the birth of the nation. The interest of the early Republic in the foundations of its history also broadened as a result of the movement for the diffusion of knowledge. Between 1830 and 1850 at least 35 historical societies were launched. Apart from focusing interest on the local history of the state or community, these societies did much to collect and preserve historical materials. Beginning with the Bunker Hill Monument near Boston, a series of monuments to the heroes and events of the Revolution served to perpetuate its memories and traditions in the eyes of the people. In 1833 the Washington National Monument Society began its work of issuing addresses to the American people, collecting funds, and organizing the sentiment of patriotism in various ways.
History textbooks were a supplementary means of presenting the American past in patriotic and nationalistic terms, Weems* biographies of national heroes were augmented by those of other no less patriotic authors and compilers, among whom Samuel Goodrich and William McGuffey take high rank. Other writers of schoolbooks in this field spared no pains to create in the minds of the growing generation of Americans dislike of England and a conviction that the Revolution was a heaven-sent revolt against intolerable tyranny, that the American people had been essentially united, not divided, in the struggle for independence, and that in subsequent historical events the nation and its leaders had right on their side. Some writers, it is true, did occasionally criticize the treatment of the Indians or suggest some of the